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to us tI^is behest of this Woman's Peace Party savors of 
"looking for trouble." It would seem to us also that 
should a man's convictions on this subject be so strong 
that he would suffer persecution rather than waver in 
his attitude, that same man would feel no need of shout- 



ing about this beforehand. A third reflection is, that 
it will be most embarrassing to these self-appointed mar- 
tyrs, should the Government, as seems not unlikely, re- 
spect their conscientious objections and evince no slight- 
est desire to put the gentlemen in prison. 



DISARMAMENT AND PEACE" 

By HON. JAMES L. 5LAYDEN, President, American Peace Society 



FOUK, five, or possibly six years ago I read a great 
speech by the member of the House of Commons 
for the division of Carnarvon, Wales. It was an elo- 
quent plea for arbitration and the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by the method of courts, and a specially 
strong and convincing argument for an agreed reduc- 
tion of national armaments. That great democrat and 
advocate of peace is now the Premier of the British Em- 
pire. His wonderful speech in London of April 13 
shows that he holds the same views still. 

I am not one of that class of pacifists which believes 
it possible entirely to prevent war, at least not just yet, 
and refuses to discuss it except from the point of view of 
its absolute and immediate ending. But I do believe 
that it is possible, by arrangements between governments 
that now thoroughly appreciate the cost of wars and are 
beginning to imderstand their stupidity and futility, to 
make them comparatively harmless. 

Out in the Southwest I once knew a man who called 
himself a snake merchant. His chief article of trade 
was that dangerous and repulsive reptile, the rattlesnake. 
He would handle his merchandise in a way that made 
the onlooker shiver; but he knew what they did not — 
that he had made the snakes harmless by pulling their 
fangs. Now, that is precisely what I would like to do to 
aggressive and belligerent governments that covet the 
lands and sovereignties of other nations. I would pull 
their fangs by taking away from them nearly all the 
military forces that foolish and confiding people have 
put at the command of kings. Ambitious monarchs can 
be made comparatively harmless by reducing the size of 
armies so much that they will cease to be anything more 
than a police force. Then they will serve a useful pur- 
pose at home and cease to be a menace abroad. 

One soldier to each 1,000 people in any country is 
enough to keep internal peace in a just government, and 
if governments are not just the sooner they are over- 
turned the better. But if one soldier to each 1,000 is 
not enough, two surely will be, and international agree- 
ment should prevent any government from going beyond 
that. 

Suppose the federated German Empire had only con- 
trolled an army of 75,000 men in 1914, or, taking the 
larger figure I have suggested, 150,000; would there 
have been an invasion of Belgium, whose chief offense 
was that she lay in the highway between Berlin and 
P^ris? Would Liege, Louvain, Dinant, Ypres, and 
Pheims now be in ruins and their priceless treasures of 



♦Selected by the Editor from an address by Mr. Slay den at 
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books, pictures, and architecture forever lost to the 
world? Armies of the size I suggest could not have 
done all that mischief, yet they would be large enough 
to keep the criminal classes under control, while utterly 
unable to thwart democracy's right to break the 
shackles of oppression, which is always imposed from 
above by the aid of the autocrat's military arm. 

Can we ever get the consent of governments to a gen- 
eral disarmament? T believe so; and I furthermore 
believe that never in the history of the world has there 
been such an opportunity for this greatest of all reforms 
as we will see at the close of the war in Europe. 

The cost of modern war will plead for it and will 
finally compel it. Great Britain is now spending $10,- 
000,000 more each day in the prosecution of war than 
the Army of the United States cost in any one of the 34 
years from 1875 down to and including 1899. 

The belligerent powers of Europe are spending more 
money each day than the average annual cost of the 
whole Government of the United States between 1800 
and 1861. 

In 1865 thetotal cost of our Government, outside the 
Post Office Department, was $1,395,099,390, and the cost 
per capita in that most expensive year of the Civil War 
was $37.37. 

Last year, when we were at peace with everybody but 
Pancho Villa, and, perhaps, on occasions, with Carranza, 
our taxes per capita were nearly $15. 

Contrast that with the $4.43 per head paid during 
Cleveland's administration for all expenses outside the 
Post Office Department, and contrast it with the $85 per 
head you will have to pay for the next year, and charge 
the increased cost to war and excessive preparation for 
war. 

We in America may stand such burdens a few years 
more, but Europe cannot. All these vast sums, both ip 
Europe and America, must come out of the sweat and 
toil of the man who works. But even that long-suffer- 
ing class is beginning to think and assert its rights. 

Already there is talk of repudiation in Europe, but 
not, of course, by oflBcials of the contending powers, for 
they are still trying to borrow, but by students of the 
world-wide madness, who realize that there is a limit to 
the burdens that men can bear. That outcome would ^ - 
hard on those who have put their earnings into the 
notes of Russia, Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom, but in the long run it might not 
be bad for the mass of men. If excessive armaments 
and war credits should bpth be abolished it will lead to 
a long period of peace. 

The theory that huge military preparfttiQQ assures 
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peace exploded in 1914. At that time Bussia, Germany, 
and Austria had the greatest armies in the world, and 
they were the first coimtries to enter the war. I don't 
understand, in view of what has happened, how any 
man can keep a straight face and make that argument. 
Nations are like the men who compose them. Given 
a hostile feeling and weapons, and they will use the 
weapons. It is perfectly clear that if we are to have a 
lasting and just pea^ce after the great war the insane 
policy of competitive arming must be abandoned. I 
believe that must have been the President's thought 
when he used the phrase "peace without victory" in his 
speech to the Senate in January. The President knows, 
as every thoughtful person must know, that if either 
side in the European war should win an overwhelming 
military victory its faith in the efficacy of arms in the 
settlement of international disputes will be renewed and 
strengthened, and that it would not agree to the policy 
of reduced armaments. If neither side should have such 
a victory, the folly and futility of war will be plain to 
the dullest mind. Its very horrors and inconclusiveness 
would illuminate the argument and hasten the substitu- 
tion of the court and board of arbitration for the sword. 

I am convinced that if we can persuade, or compel, 
governments to reduce their military and naval estab- 
lishments every other step in the plan for a just and 
lasting peace will follow easily and naturally'. Heads of 
governments who are not inclined to quiet reasoning 
when they command great fleets and armies would then 
take a difEerent view. The setting for war is complete 
when two heads of quarrelsome governments are heavily 
armed, but if either realizes that while his army is the 
best of its size in the world it is still not large enough 
to overrun and destroy a neighbor, he will incline to 
talk it over and settle dift'erences some other way. 

Abolish overgrown armies and navies and there will 
at once be an opening for the Council of Conciliation, 
the Court for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes, and the Board of Arbitration. If we can take 
away from the heads of governments, from the heads of 
all governments, the power to make war, or to make 
conditions that compel war, and take it so far away that 
they will forget that they ever had any connection with 
such things, the people will do the rest. The people, I 
believe, may be relied on not to condemn themselves to 
destruction. Thev will not put themselves into the hell 
of Verdun or Gallipoli. 

Mav I in closing quote two or three sentences from the 
great speech made in London by the great little Welsh- 
man, now the real head of the British Government? 
Take these words of David Lloyd George to heart : 

"I can see peace, not a peace to be a beginning of war, not 
a peace which will be an endless preparation for strife and 
bloodshed, but a real peace. Europe has always lived under 
the menace of the sword. When this war began two-thirds 
of Europe was under autocratic rule. Now it is the other 
way about, and democracy means peace. 

"Many strange things have happened in this war — aye, 
and stranger things will come and are coming rapidly. Six 
weeks ago Russia was an autocracy ; she now is one of the 
most advanced democracies in the world. 

"Today we are waging the most devastating war the world 
has ever seen. Tomorrow, tomorrow, not perhaps distant 
tomorrows, war may be abolished forever from the category 
of human crimes." 



INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION* 

By ALPHEUS HENRY SNOW 

AsuBVEY of international politics discloses two great 
facts. The iirst is, that the nations have always 
refused to consider any plan for instituting an interna- 
tional government endowed with physical force. The 
second is, that the nations, by the Hague Convention for 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, ratified by 
practically all of them, besides establishing the judicial 
part of an international organization, legitimized and 
recommended international conciliation of disputant or 
belligerent nations by any nation not engaged in the 
dispute, through good offices and mediation, and also 
recommended the institution of commissions of inquiry 
by disputant nations to settle the dispute as agencies of 
international conciliation. 

This second fact is of profound importance; for the 
Convention for Pacific Settlement is, so far as it goes, 
a written constitution of the society of nations. By it 
the united nations instituted an international judicial 
organ — the Permanent Court of Arbitration, — and cer- 
tain administrative organs ancillary to the court — the 
Permanent Administrative Council and the Interna- 
tional Bureau. By it mediating nations, and commis- 
sions of inquiry instituted by disputant nations, were 
reco^ized as international conciliative agencies in the 
particular case. By it the processes of action of these in- 
ternational agencies and organs were prescribed. By the 
Draft Convention for a judicial Arbitration Court — 
otherwise called the Permanent Court of Arbitral Jus- 
tice — the second Hague Conference instituted an addi- 
tional international organ and prescribed its processes; 
and when the nations agree concerning the manner of 
selecting the judges of this new international court and 
thus put the Draft Convention into effect, the Draft 
Convention will in fact form an additional part of the 
Convention for Pacific Settlement. The Convention 
for Pacific Settlement is, however, an incomplete writ- 
ten constitution, because it fails to institute any inter- 
national legislative organs or processes whatever, and 
because the administrative organs instituted by it, being 
only ancillary to the judicial organ, are inadequate for 
general international adiltiinistrative purposes. In spite 
of the incompleteness and inadequacy of the Convention 
for Pacific Settlement, however, the fact that it exists, 
as the substantially unanimous act of all nations, is 
perhaps the most momentous circumstance in human 
history. When the substantially unanimous ratification 
of this Convention was completed, in the summer of 
1907, the nations ceased to be a mere unorganized com- 
munity, and became an organized voluntary and coop- 
erative society and union for judicial purposes — a ver- 
band,^ as the German writers describe it, or a consocia- 
tion, as we might call it. 



* An address delivered May 29, 1917, at the National Con- 
ference on the Foreign Relations of the United States, held at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 28 to June 1, 1917, under the aus- 
pices of the Academy of Political Science in the City of New 
York and the American Society of International Law. 

' See Der Staatenverhand der Haager Konferenzen, by 
Professor Walther Schtlcking, of the University of Marburg, 
published in 1912. 



